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Bridging and a “Half Centuries 


Readers who join Virginia Cavalcade in its current procession will find them- 
selves marching first through light snow to Falling Creek Bridge. That vener- 
able span of rounded arches, located between Richmond and Petersburg, is 
pictured on our front cover. More than a century and a quarter old, it is a 
sturdy relic of an era when private enterprise financed roads for public use. 

This Cavalcade takes us also to the year 1700 and the locality in Powhatan 
County of the French Protestant refugees’ colony-within-a-colony. In addition, 
we make treks to the American colonies’ postal headquarters near Fredericks- 
burg and to the gorge cut by the James River through the Blue Ridge. 

But our expedition pauses longest at two sites associated with the name of 
Lee. One is Mrs. Robert E. Lee’s home, “Arlington,” a shrine now known as 
the Lee Mansion National Memorial, which appears on our back cover and 
two other color pages. The second is “Battle Abbey” in Richmond, which 
houses works of art pervaded by the very spirit of the Confederacy. The con- 
sent of the Virginia Historical Society has permitted us to become the first 
publishers of color reproductions of two of these paintings. That on pages 
24-25 features symbolically the bright days of “Marse Robert’s” highest hopes. 

These military murals were the work of modest Charles Hoffbauer, who 
from his present New England residence protests our compliments but can- 
not deny such facts as the award to him of the Croix de Guerre by his native 
France for acts of bravery on the Somme front. How much his concepts of 
his Confederate art were altered after his own experience in the trenches can 
be guessed by any reader who will compare two pictures of the right side of 
the Winter painting—its early and final forms, shown below and on page 29. 
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“A Structure of Some Elegance” 


Falling Creek Bridge Is a 


Stonemason’s Craft 


a in 1815 “sundry inhabitants 
of the City of Richmond & Town of 
Petersburg and their vicinity” peti- 
tioned the General Assembly for per- 
mission to survey and build a new road 
to connect the two towns. Nothing was 
more true, they pointed out, “than 
that the prosperity of all countries 
greatly depends upon the facility with 
which produce is carried to market.” 
But the existing stage road, they ex- 


The report of the Board of Directors of the Manchester and Petersburg Turnpike Company for the year 
1829, preserved in the Virginia State Library, included this proud description of the Falling Creek Bridge. 
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plained, was impassable during the 
winter season, and “a number of Farm- 
ers and Planters are prevented from 
transporting their produce along the 
same, in consequence of the badness 
thereof.” The petition was granted. 
Twelve years later the directors of 
the Manchester (South Richmond) 
and Petersburg Turnpike Company 


Dignified Reminder of the 


by James R. Short 


finally announced the completion of 
the road but examined their success 
somewhat dolefully. The project had 
cost $92,000, not all of which had 
been subscribed. The Virginia Board 
of Public Works, whose practice it was 
in those days to purchase stock in turn- 
pike projects, had bought only $8,000 
worth—less than it had invested in any 
road of similar length in Virginia. 
Toll receipts were less than had been 
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anticipated and were absorbed immedi- 
ately by maintenance expenses. Stock- 
holders shrugged off any prospect of 
dividends on the road. 

Only one prideful statement in the 
annual reports of the board of directors 
illuminates the financially disappoint- 
ing story of this turnpike. In 1829 the 
directors wrote of the stone bridge over 
Falling Creek that had been completed 
by 1823 that it was “considered in this 
part of the world to be a structure of 
some elegance.” They described its 
two keystone arches and its dimensions 
and complimented its builder, “the late 
William Carter of Richmond, a very 
faithful workman.” Perhaps aware that 
they had splurged a bit on this edifice, 
the directors admitted that it had cost 
$2,043.26. 

The Falling Creek bridge was in- 
deed elegant. But the unhappy owners 
of the turnpike drew little comfort 
from aesthetic dividends. Within the 
next decade the investors were rescued 
by the new Richmond and Petersburg 
Railroad; they were allowed to convert 
their stock from road to railroad cer- 
tificates. By 1840 the fever of a few 
years before for turnpike and canal 
construction was being transferred un- 
diminished to railroads. The wood- 
burning steam engine that sped along 
its iron rails, pufing out clouds of 
smoke and sparks, was the noisy herald 
of a new age in transportation. 

The efficiency of the railroads in 
linking town with town drew much 
travel and freight away from the turn- 
pike roads and reduced them to purely 
local, farm-to-nearest-market services. 
Throughout the rest of the nineteenth 
century the old Manchester and Pe- 
tersburg turnpike—frequently blocked 
with fallen trees, its banks eroding and 
its surface deeply rutted by heavy 
wagon wheels—continued to be an im- 
portant thoroughfare into Richmond 
and Petersburg for the farmers of 
Chesterfield County. And Falling 
Creek bridge, as solid and dependable 
as the stone that formed it, continued 
to serve and even to survive the de- 
scendants of those who had once called 
it elegant. 
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When the first horseless carriage 
sputtered out of its machine shop, the 
old turnpikes and stage roads were 
destined to become paved highways. 
But that transformation was uncom- 
fortably slow. A century after “sundry 
inhabitants” of Richmond and Peters- 
burg pleaded with the General Assem- 
bly for a better road, the cry went up 
again—this time from sundry owners 
of motor cars all over the state. This 
plea was not only for roads that could 
be traveled by an automobile. It was 
also for roads that could be traveled 
rapidly. 

It was the latter demand shat after 
110 years forced the Falling Creek 
bridge into retirement. Located on 
U.S. Route 1, which had absorbed the 
old turnpike, the stone bridge proved 
to be too narrow and its approaches 
too curved for the heavy traffic on that 
highway. By 1932, with a new bridge 


of the dual highway on each side of 
it, the Falling Creek span was aban- 
doned—but only for travel. Two years 
later it became the central feature in 
the first “wayside” developed by the 
Virginia Department of Highways for 
picnickers and travel-weary tourists. 

There it still stands—hidden on the 
north by a truck terminal and oblivi- 
ous to the thousands of motorists who 
speed by it daily. A century of Vir- 
ginia history has rolled over its stone 
floor—countless hogsheads of tobacco, 
Confederate supply wagons rumbling 
south to aid in the defense of Peters- 
burg, stage coaches, buggies, and early 
automobiles thankful for a few feet 
of solid surface on an otherwise muddy 
road—but Falling Creek bridge makes 
no clamor for recognition. Its present 
modesty well befits the ageless dignity 
built into it by William Carter, “a 
very faithful workman.” + + + 


The durable stone bridge over Falling Creek stands between modern 
spans of steel and concrete and provides a sharp contrast. 
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to Honor Negro Slaves? 


This Is the Story of One Who Did 


by Robert L. Scribner 


the locomotives drawing Chesapeake and 
Ohio trains westward along the north bank of the 
James River begin to leave Amherst County to enter 
Rockbridge, they face a harder haul. There the river 
cuts through the Blue Ridge Mountains, and northwest 
to the town of Glasgow the roadbed rises some two 
hundred feet within a distance of four miles. The 
stream itself becomes treacherous, dropping eastward 
through an impressive gorge that includes such danger 
points as the White Rock, Little Balcony and Great 
Balcony falls (rapids in reality), and the Tobacco 
Hills. It is, in brief, not a place for pleasure boating. 

As his train rolls up the gorge, a passenger glancing 
to his right may notice at one point a simple stone shaft. 
If so, he will probably wonder what, if anything, it 
commemorates. The monument is truly commemorative 
in an extraordinary fashion. 

It records the heroism of an otherwise unknown 
Negro slave whose brave deed occurred a century ago, 
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Of sufficient size to be seen from a passing train, 
the monument to Frank Padget stands beside 
the C. & O. tracks. 


In Memory of Frank Padget | 
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Did Virginians Ever Erect Monuments 
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Even when it is seen at peace, the James River gives evidence of potentially destructive turbulence as it 


At the head of the gorge can still be seen the 
ruins of an old canal lock. 


begins to race down its gorge through the Blue Ridge. 


quite some time before railroad tracks extended that far 
west along the river embankment. In those days, rather, 
it was the James River and Kanawha Canal Company 
that cared largely for the lateral commercial traffic of 
Virginia and made of Richmond an entrepét of no 
mean sort. There were then nearly two hundred 
canal boats plying between the state capital and 
Buchanan in Botetourt County, while the company was 
employing nine hundred men and availing itself of the 
services of some four hundred horses. 

Late in January, 1854, there occurred heavy rains 
that raised Virginia streams several feet. The rise did 
not disrupt canal movements entirely, but it necessi- 
tated caution and slowed traffic. Through Balcony 
Falls, it is true, the canal was separated from the James 
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by a heavy embankment; but at the upper extremities 
of the mountain gap, where the North River (now 
known as the Maury) flowed into the James, the open 
waters of the coalescing streams were employed for 
flotation. Boats were poled and towed into or out of 
the canal below the confluence. Yet the rains con- 
tinued; by January 20 the North was roaring into the 
James with terrific force; and it was painfully evident 
that crossing this open expanse could be risky business. 

This was the situation on the morning of the 2\st, 
when Captain Wood (whose first name has not come 
down to posterity) attempted to take his craft, the 
Clinton, across the roiling mouth of the North River. 
With several white male passengers, he had aboard 
thirty-four Negro bondsmen whose labor had been 
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course, made worse by raging waters, men voluntarily thrust a frail craft in 1854. 


The North, flowing (right foreground ) into the 
James, swept the Clinton away. 


Buried rocks and jutting boulders make Balcony Falls a risky place for boating. Yet into such an obstacle 
4 


contracted out by owners living farther east. It was 
they who joined him in his sudden terror when, under 
the pressure of the onrushing waters, the towline 
snapped and the boat was swept into the thundering 
James. 

Quickly it was found that the stream was too deep 
and turbulent for poles to be of any assistance in arrest- 
ing the tossing Clinton's course downstream. Wood 
frantically held his tiller while those on shore ran along 
the banks crying out to him to turn the boat's bow 
straight toward the falls and so to ride out his chances. 
This for a while is what he did, but seven of his 
companions thought so ill of their prospects of surviv- 
ing a descent through the rapids that they jumped 
overboard. Four of them made it to shore. The other 
three lost their gamble, being swept helplessly into the 
maw of the foaming river, to disappear from sight. 

The Clinton passed within inches of the ‘White 
Rock, a collision with which would surely have shat- 
tered her. And at this juncture, not being of that 
seagoing persuasion which dictates that skippers should 
be the last to abandon their vessels, Captain Wood 
released the tiller. Joined by four or five others, he 
leaped upon a boulder in midstream and watched his 
now-unsteered barge catapult away. Unguided, she yet 
was swept through Little Balcony and Great Balcony 
falls without mishap, coming finally to a jarring halt 
when snagged on a rock at the head of the Tobacco 
Hills; and there she remained suspended, while the 
raging torrent lashed and swirled around her hull. 

The question was quickly shouted along the banks, 
“Can these people be saved?” All understood that the 
attempt must at least be made, and toward that end a 
large rowboat was launched farther up the river. But 
this being done, there was necessarily a second query 

—“Boys, who will go?” A half dozen immediately 
volunteered, among them Frank Padget, a Negro slave 
who took his surname from that of his master. Having 
lived and worked long on the river, Frank was an “old 
boatman,” and his reputation for skill afloat was such 
that Captain Edward Echols, who left an account of 
the affair, expressed his own relief at Frank’s volun- 
teering, for “we felt,” explained Echols, that on him 
“rested our main dependence to rescue.” 

Frank was requested to take charge and to pick his 
colleagues. He immediately selected two other Negroes, 
whose given names only—Sam and Bob—have come 
down to us, along with William Mathews and a Mr. 
McCollogan, white agents in the employ of the canal 
company. These five pushed their frail bark into the 
snarling river and started pulling for the rock; but 
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Undergrowth hides the walls of the canal 
lock between the rails and the shaft. 


before they progressed far, a squall burst through the 
mountain gap and drove them back. 

Nothing daunted, the would-be rescuers hauled their 
boat farther upstream. They again pushed off and 
almost literally “flew” toward the flinty refuge on 
which crouched Captain Wood and his fellows, wet 
with spray and trembling in the teeth of the chill blasts 
whistling down the gorge. A towline was thrown from 
the rowboat onto the boulder, and Frank, maneuvering 
his tiller expertly, shot the craft into a sheltered eddy 
on the far side. “Down with your stern!” he cried. His 
colleagues trimmed ship, and there the boat rode, snug 
and secure. It was but a matter of minutes before the 
marooned men were safely ashore. 

Meanwhile, the waters had continued to rise, and 
the Clinton herself had been lifted off her snag and 
sent lurching headlong through the Tobacco Hills, 
only once more to be caught, this time in the timber of 
a small island that was mostly inundated. In this last 
mad passage another of the Negroes, little liking his 
fare, sprang onto a flat rock near rearing Velvet Rock, 
so called because it was covered with clinging moss. 

“Uncle Frank,” 
mighty tired?” 

“Yes,” Padget replied, bowing his head and resting 
it on his hands, “but I must get the rest of the men.” 

Once again the rowboat was launched into the tor- 
rent. It hurtled toward the boulder on which the lone 
Negro stood. He was motioned to leap into the boat 
as it passed him. But as he did, the craft swerved and 


someone inquired, “are you not 
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struck the rock. Its stern swung crazily. Water lashed 
over its side. And in a trice it was “wrapped around 


the rock, crushed like an eggshell.” As it splintered 


and went down, three members of the mission of 
mercy scrambled onto the boulder. Frank, Bob, and 
the man they were trying to rescue were thrown into 
the foaming stream. Bob managed to cling to an oar 
and drifted to the opposite bank. But Frank, completely 
exhausted, struggled for a few moments and went 
down to a watery grave, along with the man he had 
attempted to save. 

It was only during the following morning that those 
still unrescued were brought ashore. And there the 
story might have ended. But Captain Echols was 
haunted by the memory of the Negro slave who had 
not hesitated to risk his all in aiding his fellow men. 
The captain wrote to the Lexington Gazette a stirring 
account of the deeds he had witnessed. And then he 
completed a task to which he felt dedicated by causing 
the stone shaft to be erected to Frank’s memory in 
Balcony gorge. Weather-beaten and worn by the rav- 
ages of its hundred years, its inscription is yet 
sufhciently clear to be read: 


In memory of 
FRANK PADGET 
a coloured slave, who, 
during a freshet 
in James’ River, in 
January 1854, ven- 
tured and lost his 
life, by drowning, in 
the noble effort to 
save some of his fellow 
Creature’s, 
who, 
were in the midst of 


the flood, from death. 


The day of the James River and Kanawha Canal 
was not destined to be forever, and when the Rich- 
mond and Alleghany Railroad Company thrust its 
tracks westward, it did so along the old towpath. A 
stipulation entered in its contract was that it would 
never disturb the Padget memorial. This agreement it 
kept faithfully throughout the years until it was ab- 
sorbed by the C. & O., which, acquiring the rights of 
the former company, assumed also its obligations and 
covenanted to keep the monument intact so long as 
stone or corporation endure. 7 4 7 
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From Bullets to Ballots 


Confederate Veterans in Postwar Virginia Politics 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


Virginia’s lonely and neglected capitol, shown 

as it looked in May, 1865, suggested the dim 

prospect that faced politically-minded Confed- 
erate veterans at the war’s end. 


S men competed for the approval of the Conserva- 
tive party of Virginia when that group held its conven- 
tion in Richmond in 1877. There were considerable 
differences in talent and temperament among these 
men, each of whom sought his party’s nomination for 
the governorship of Virginia. But these six, in the 
words of one commentator, were “all popular, all 
Confederate officers, all eager to accept the most 
difficult position the state had to fill.” 

The nomination was won by Colonel Frederick 
William Mackey Holliday, formerly of the “Stonewall 
Brigade,” and he went on to win the governorship 
without much further ado. But three of the five Con- 
federate officers who had vied with the “one-armed 
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hero of the Shenandoah” went on to reap equal if not 
greater honors for themselves. General Fitzhugh Lee, 
who had also been “eager to accept the most difficult 
position the state had to fill,” realized his ambition 
eight years later. Two others, General William Mahone 
and Major John Warwick Daniel, became members of 
the Senate of the United States, although these veter- 
ans reached their seats there by different roads. Only 
General William Terry of Wytheville and General 
William Booth Taliaferro of Gloucester failed to attain 
further political distinction, and both of them had 
already seen postwar political service. General Talia- 
ferro had been a recent member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates, while General Terry had represented his 
district during the same period for two terms in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Not all Confederate veterans sought political office, 
and not all of those who did were elected. But during 
the two decades that followed the end of Reconstruc- 
tion most of the important posts directly or indi- 
rectly at the disposal of Virginia voters went to men 
who had worn the gray uniform. Of the seventy-seven 
Virginians elected to the House of Representatives 
between 1870 and 1898, forty-two had seen active duty 
in the Confederate armies. Five of the seven Senators 
elected from the state between 1874 and 1895 were also 
veterans. Every governor who served between 1874, 
when James Lawson Kemper, a former brigadier 
general who had been wounded in Pickett’s charge at 
Gettysburg, was inaugurated, and 1902, when James 
Hoge Tyler, a onetime private in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, completed his term, was a former Con- 
federate soldier. Many other veterans served as state 
officials, as members of the Virginia General Assembly, 
and as local magistrates. 

While this period has been called the “rule of the 
‘Confederate brigadiers,’” Virginia voters did not always 
favor former Confederate “brass hats” over those who 
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had held lower military ranks. Of those Virginia 
veterans who reached the Executive Mansion or the 
halls of Congress in the post-Reconstruction period, 
only nine were generals. Sixteen others had been 
colonels and majors; twelve, captains and lieutenants; 
and two held commissions of undesignated nature. 
And, jokes about the rarity of Confederate privates 
notwithstanding, ten had served as enlisted men in the 
ranks of the Army of Northern Virginia. There were 
also a former battalion surgeon and a former midship- 
man in the Confederate navy. Most of these veterans 
had seen combat, and even those who had served as 


staff officers had been under enemy fire. Many had 


been wounded, and some—like Senator Daniel and 
Governor Holliday—had been permanently disabled 
by their wounds. 

The majority of these veterans automatically op- 
posed the Republicans, since that party had prosecuted 
the war against the Confederacy and had been respon- 
sible for the objectionable Reconstruction program. 
They were therefore Democrats—although they called 
themselves Conservatives in state elections until 1883. 
However, so strong was the sentiment in favor of 
veterans, that even parties that challenged the Demo- 
crats—the Readjusters in the 1870's and 1880's and 
the Populists in the 1890’s—preferred as candidates 


In many a Virginia county seat the figure of a Confederate soldier, like this one at Dinwiddie, stands on 

eternal guard before the courthouse. Monuments such as these betoken the continued esteem in which 

these warriors were held by their neighbors. It was reflected in the frequency with which veterans were 
elected to local, state, and national offices during the generation after the war. 
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the men who had fought under the Stars and Bars. 
Every gubernatorial election between 1881 and 1893 
saw two ex-soldiers arrayed against each other. 

Most of these warriors, it is true, played compara- 
tively inconsp‘cuous roles on the political stage. Joseph 
Eggleston Johnston, the only full general of the Con- 
federacy to take part in Virginia politics, contented 


James L. Kemper set a 
precedent for veterans. 


himself with one term in the House of Representatives. 
William Henry Fitzhugh Lee, the reserved and reticent 
son of the great Southern commander, was elected to 
that body largely because of the prestige he had won as 
a major general of cavalry in the Army of Northern 
Virginia, but “Rooney” took little active part in Con- 
gressional proceedings. It is also true that some leaders 
who came to the fore in the latter part of the period 
had not served in the army at all. Such a civilian was 
John S. Barbour, railroad president, United States 
Senator, unquestioned boss of the Virginia Democrats. 

One of the best known figures in Virginia politics 
during the post-bellum period was jovial and high- 
spirited Fitzhugh Lee, cousin to the taciturn “Rooney” 
Lee and nephew of the revered “Marse Robert.” The 
dashing “Fitz” had served in the cavalry during the 
war, and at Appomattox, as a major general at the age 
of thirty, had been in command of all the remaining 
horsemen of the Army of Northern Virginia. In 1885 
he ran for the governorship of Virginia on the Demo- 
cratic ticket; his Republican opponent was John Ser- 
geant Wise, who had served in the army as a lieutenant. 
A campaign biography, prophetically titled “Virginia's 


Next Governor,” was devoted almost exclusively to a 
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William E. Cameron became 
the Readjuster governor. 


summary of Lee’s achievements and adventures during 
the war, and the author took the now portly general's 
administrative and governmental ability for granted. 
“I do not know what sort of politician or statesman he 
is,” wrote one loyal supporter, “but I do know that he 
was a gallant soldier, a brave man, and a thoroughly 
good fellow.” These qualifications were undisputed, 


J. Hoge Tyler ended a 
twenty-eight-year cycle. 


and they were enough to make him the choice of a 
majority of Lee’s fellow citizens. He won the election 
after a spectacular campaign that featured parades of 
Confederate veterans, barbecues, and innumerable 
speeches. While his administration was not marked by 
spectacular achievement, he was acknowledged one of 
the most popular governors the state had ever had. 
Only the constitutional prohibition prevented him 
from running for a second term. 

Better known on a national plane than Lee was the 
classically handsome John Warwick Daniel, for many 
years Virginia’s senior Senator. Rising to the rank of 
major and serving as chief of staff to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Jubal Early, young Daniel had been permanently 
crippled in 1864 by a wound received in the Battle of 
the Wilderness. “The Lame Lion of Lynchburg,” as 
he came to be known, turned to the law and then, not 
unnaturally, to politics. By 1869 he was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates; by 1875 he was in the 
state Senate. After two unsuccessful tries at the gover- 
norship, he was elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1884 and to the United States Senate two years 
later. There he served until his death in 1910. A 
stanch Democrat, he was active in the fight over the 
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payment of Virginia's prewar debt and, like most mem- 
bers of the party, supported payment in full. However, 
he joined western Democrats in Congress to fight for a 
more liberal coinage of silver in the 1890's, which was 
opposed by the conservative eastern wing of the party. 
He presided over the national convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1896 when it nominated the westerners’ 
favorite, William Jennings Bryan, for the presidency, 
and he took a prominent part in framing the suffrage 
provisions of the present Virginia constitution, adopted 
in 1902. 

His success was due to his legislative ability and to 
his oratorical skill as well as to his military record, but 
the latter “aided him materially in his political battles.” 
Whenever he limped into a political gathering, leaning 
heavily upon his crutch, all present were forcibly 
reminded where and in what cause he had been so 
sorely maimed. Daniel himself “treasured his service 
in the army of his beloved South as the most precious 


Harrison H. Riddleberger, like many other 
Readjusters, had worn Confederate gray. 


of all his memories,” and even after he became an 
illustrious Senator he felt that his “most honorable 
title” was that of major in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

While Lee and Daniel were typical of the Confed- 
erate veteran in politics, William Mahone of Petersburg 
was not. He had come out of the war a major general, 
having risen to that rank in August, 1864, following 
his achievements at the Battle of the Crater. General 
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Lee himself credited Mahone with “the highest quali- 
ties for organization and command,” and his division 
remained a disciplined fighting force until the end. 
After a partially successful attempt to build a railroad 
empire in the postwar years, the diminutive but high- 
spirited warrior went into politics and eventually took 
control of the small but vociferous Readjuster party. 


Many veterans opposed Mahone’s politics, but 
few wished to see history “falsified.” 


This group, composed largely of the poorer farmers of 
western Virginia, demanded that the state’s huge pre- 
war debt should be reduced so as to lighten the tax load 
and to leave something for the support of schools and 
other services. This party gained control of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1879 and of the governorship two 
years later. “The Little General” himself went to the 
United States Senate in 1881, then evenly divided 
between Democrats and Republicans. He swung his 
vote to the latter and thereby reaped the advantages of 
patronage and financial support in Virginia elections. 
But his alliance with the party of Reconstruction and 
his callous exploitation of the Negro vote in Virginia 
led to intensified opposition from the Democrats, while 
his dictatorial treatment of his followers brought on a 
split in the Readjuster ranks. 

Some “extreme Democratic partisans” even went so 
far as to malign the general’s “soldier-record,” and their 
“whisperings grew into a loud acclaim.” However, 
such stalwarts as Governor Charles T. O’Ferrall, who 
had himself been a colonel of cavalry in Lee’s army, 
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“Fitz” Lee made a dashing major general of 
cavalry (left), but age altered him (right) ere 
he attained the governorship. 


condemned such tactics as “cruel.” Members of Ma- 
hone’s old division, “without regard to party faith, 
resented it with spirit.” Some put themselves on record 
that “no subsequent alienation; no estrangements; no 
differences, personal or political,’ would make them 
“consent that history shall be falsified.” 

Despite such support, Mahone’s political fortunes 
declined after 1883. In that year he lost control of the 
state legislature, but he remained a threat to Demo- 
cratic control in Virginia until his death in 1895. Years 
later the Daughters of the Confederacy forgave him 
for his Republican apostasy to the extent of erecting a 
monument over his grave in Petersburg. But the 
monument commemorates the hero of the Crater, not 
the “Boss Billy’ who had supported the party of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The number of veterans in office increased steadily 
during the two decades after 1870. By 1887 the gov- 
ernor of Virginia, both United States senators, and 
eight of Virginia’s ten Representatives could all claim 
that they had given military or naval service to the 
Lost Cause. After that, as the generation that had 
grown up during the war began to pass its prime and 
as the older veterans died off, the Confederate soldier 
faded from the political scene. The senatorial election 
of 1893 indicated that a new group was coming into 
power. In that year the principal candidates were 
ex-Governor “Fitz” Lee, veteran and popular favorite, 
and Thomas Staples Martin, successful railroad lawyer 
from Charlottesville whose war service had consisted of 
only a few months on active duty with the V. M. I. 
cadet corps during the last months ‘of the war. Senators 
were then chosen by the General Assembly rather than 
by the people, and Martin’s superiority in the smoke- 
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filled room won him the victory. By 1901, as Virginians 
assembled in convention to make a new constitution, 
the veteran had ceased to be dominant. 

A number of factors had combined to bring about 
the heyday of the Confederate veteran in Virginia poli- 
tics. Electing an old soldier to office was one way in 
which the commonwealth could express its pride and 
gratitude. Veterans naturally voted for their old com- 
manders or former comrades in arms in preference to 
someone who had not been shot at. There was also the 
feeling that men who had proved their leadership on 
the battlefield could lead ordinary people in peace as 
well. Five presidents of the United States during the 
same period were officers in the Federal army during 
the war, four of them generals. Furthermore, the re- 
action against the Reconstruction policies imposed by 
the conquerors definitely played its part in creating a 
pro-Confederate sentiment. Consciousness of “war 
guilt” was as definitely absent. Other nations have 
turned on their defeated leaders; Virginia, like her 
sister states of the Confederacy, continued to honor and 
trust the heroes of the Lost Cause. In the era following 
Reconstruction it was better for a man to have fought 
and lost with Lee than not to have fought at all. 4 7 + 


Moses Ezekiel’s statue of John W. Daniel looks 
down on the “Lame Lion’s” Lynchburg. 
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Mrs. Robert E. Lee, then an invalid, was photographed after 1865 
in her wheel chair by Michael Miley of Lexington, Virginia. The 
pose was copied in this portrait by a French artist who lived in 
Richmond, Louis Mathieu Didier Guillaume. It hangs in the 
Confederate Memorial Institute, Richmond’s “Battle Abbey,” and is 
reproduced by permission of the Virginia Historical Society. 


Mary Custis Lee's 
"Arlington” 


The Heiress to One of Virginia’s Great Houses Was 
Made Homeless by the Fortunes of War 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 
Winter, 1953 


Mi. Anne Randolph Custis was 
the only one of the four children of 
Mary Lee Fitzhugh and George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis who lived past in- 
fancy. This may explain why she was 
“an object of absorbing tender love” 
to her parents all their lives. The little 
girl, born at “Annefield” in Clarke 
County, Virginia, on October 1, 1808, 
seemed assured of the brightest and 
most enviable of futures. Her father 
had been one of the two children 
adopted and reared by George and 
Martha Washington. Mary Custis was 
to inherit possessions accumulated by 
three generations of their families. 


At “Arlington House” she spent a 
happy childhood. Mr. Custis had be- 
gun to build the mansion in 1802 on 
property left him by his father. Plans 
for this early Greek Revival house are 
said to have been obtained from George 
Hadfield, a young British architect 
who had a hand in the construction of 
the Capitol in Washington. The north 
wing was built first, and as late as 
1816 no start had been made to unite 
it with the opposite wing. “Custis’s 
Folly” was the nickname given this 
slow-growing mansion. But the central 
unit appears to have been completed 
in the next year. Its famous classical 
portico is of such proportions that it 
is quite impressive, especially when 
viewed from afar. 

The spacious home was located on a 
forest-clad slope facing the placid Po- 
tomac a half mile away. Groves of 
majestic oak and chestnut trees and 
clumps of evergreens dotted the 200- 
acre park in front. The Capitol and the 
White House were familiar landmarks 
in the panorama that was spread be- 
fore it. Late in the 1840's the growing 
Washington Monument and the Smith- 
sonian Institution appeared upon the 
scene. Behind the mansion a dark for- 
est of patriarchal trees covered 600 
acres of hill and dale. About 300 acres 
were in cultivation. 

Young Mary Custis was brought up 
amid furnishings, portraits, silverware, 
china, and other personal effects of 
the Washingtons. Sometimes her 
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father read passages to her from the 
family papers, and Mary learned her 
American history from the original 
sources, as few young women are privi- 
leged to do. She was well read in the 
English, French, and Latin classics. 


George Washington Parke Custis 


Her friends characterized her as in- 
teresting, talkative, cheerful, and ap- 
preciative. Her portraits do not make 
her appear to have been a beauty. Her 
nose was a trifle long, but she had a 
serene brow and lovely brown eyes. 
Her dark hair was parted in the mid- 
dle, and rather long curls framed both 
sides of her face. 

Among the memorable social events 
at “Arlington” was the visit of the 
Marquis de Lafayette in 1824. When 
Alexandria celebrated the hero's re- 
turn, according to one romantic story, 
Mary Custis went to town and had 
eyes only for young Robert Edward 
Lee. That bright-eyed, ruddy-cheeked 
teen-ager had liked her from child- 
hood. He contrived often to be in 
whatever neighborhood she visited. 
Her father was not inclined to ap- 
prove any son of the utterly impecun- 
ious “Lighthorse Harry” Lee as a suit- 
able match for his daughter. But 
Mary’s mother and her Aunt Eleanor 
Custis Lewis favored him. After his 
graduation from West Point the 
sprightly Lieutenant Lee wooed and 
won Mary for his bride under the oaks 
at “Chatham,” her mother’s girlhood 
home across the Rappahannock from 
the thriving town of Fredericksburg. 
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“Arlington House” buzzed with 
preparations for the marriage in 1831. 
The broad portico and widespread 
wings seemed to hold out open arms 
to welcome the guests. Mary’s child- 
hood playmates and cousins arrived to 
be her attendants. Lee chose his broth- 
er as best man and had relatives and 
fellow army officers for groomsmen. 
There were fourteen young people in 
the bridal party. 

A heavy downpour of rain drenched 
the minister and compelled him to 
borrow clothes from a member of the 
household. Since the benefactor was 
the smaller of the two, the results were 
not all that could have been desired. 
But the gay spirits of the young folks 
were not dampened. 

For the ceremony Mary and Robert 
stood under a large bell hung in the 
central arch between the family parlor 
and the dining room; there they were 


played by rhythm-loving Negroes from 
the quarters. Dancers who found 
themselves breathing hard could resort 
to George Washington’s own large 
punch bowl. 

In July the couple began a round 
of visits to relatives before their de- 
parture for Fort Monroe, where Lieu- 
tenant Lee was to report in August. 
From pillared and spacious “Arlington 
House” to cramped army quarters was 
not an easy transition for Mary Lee. 
But she was determined to live on her 
husband’s salary. Her first son, George 
Washington Custis Lee, was born at 
Fort Monroe, and his grandfather be- 
gan to think of him with pride as the 
future master of the family estate. 

During the first fifteen years after 
his marriage the typically nomadic life 
of an army officer sent Robert E. Lee 
to various posts as far away from Vir- 
ginia as Missouri and New York. 
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The construction of the Custis mansion, “Arlington House,” 
spanned fifteen years. This sketch of the first floor plan 
indicates its spaciousness. 


pronounced man and wife. Since wed- 
ding trips were not then in vogue, the 
young couple and their bridal party 
stayed at “Arlington” for about a week 
of festivities. Horseback rides were 
popular in the daytime. Every evening 
the guests danced the Virginia reel to 
the music of crude banjos and fiddles, 


Sometimes it was inadvisable for Mary 
Custis Lee to reside where he was 
stationed. “Arlington” was her resort 
on such occasions. There she gave 
birth before 1847 to six more children: 
Mary, William Henry Fitzhugh (nick- 
named “Rooney”, Anne Carter, Elea- 
nor Agnes, Robert Edward, Jr., and 
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a fourth daughter, Mildred Chiles. 

When the Mexican War carried 
Captain Lee away for twenty-two 
months, the young mother and her 
children prayed for his safety every 
morning and evening at family devo- 


William E. West painted 
Mary Custis Lee in 1838. 


tions. Mrs. Lee’s anxiety was tem- 
pered with pride as she read published 
military dispatches announcing her 
husband’s distinguished services. The 
hero returned to “Arlington” in 1848. 
“Here I am again, my dear Smith,” 
the captain wrote his brother, “per- 
fectly surrounded by Mary and her 
precious children, who seem to de- 
vote themselves to staring at the fur- 
rows in my face and the white hairs 
in my head... . I find them too much 
grown, and all well, and I have much 
cause for thankfulness and gratitude 
to that good God who has once more 
united us.” 

The following spring a visitor to 
“Arlington” was served “tea in the 
Washington teacups” and was allowed 
to pick as many Bon Silene roses as 
she wished. “Mrs. Lee had the face of 
a genius,” she wrote; “a wealth of dark 
hair, carelessly put up, gave her fine 
head the air of one of Romney’s por- 
traits. She was most lovely and sym- 
pathetic. Her mother, Mrs. Custis, was 
a woman full of character.” 

Soon afterwards the Lees were sta- 
tioned in Baltimore, and then for three 
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years, 1852-1855, Mary Lee was first 
lady of the faculty at West Point, 
New York, while Colonel Lee was 
superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy. 

Her mother’s death in 1853 brought 
her back to “Arlington,” at least tem- 
porarily. When her father died four 
years later, in 1857, she became mis- 
tress of the plantation. He left a life 
interest in the estate to his only daugh- 
ter, and then it was to go to her son 
Custis, his grandson. It was while act- 
ing as executor that Robert E. Lee was 
called to Harpers Ferry because of 
John Brown’s raid in 1859. 

As most of the children were estab- 
lished for themselves or away at school, 
Mrs. Lee edited for a New York pub- 
lisher in 1860 the Recollections and 
Private Memoirs of Washington, by 
his Adopted Son, George Washington 
Parke Custis, with a Memoir of the 
Author, by his Daughter. She chose 
this mental occupation deliberately, 
both as a filial and patriotic duty and 
to keep from thinking about the un- 
controllable and disabling arthritis 
that was at this time spreading through 
her body. Lee often sent her to the 
mineral springs of Virginia and occa- 
sionally accompanied her. At the 
“waters” she sometimes found some 
relief from her pains, but she was never 
to be restored to normal health. 

During one of her absences she sent 
instructions for the slaves to her daugh- 
ter Anne, then sweet and twenty, 
who was left behind to manage “Ar- 
lington.” Billy and Ephraim were to 
wash a bag of wool, and Nurse was 
to see that it was dried and properly 
stored. Sally and Patsey, after they had 
finished their knitting, were to pre- 
pare the wool for spinning. George was 
to pick the tomatoes, and Nurse and 
a helper were to can some of them. 
From the rest catsup was to be made. 
Plants were to be watered and spread- 
ing vines tied up. The strawberry bed 
was to be manured. The cellar with 
its “tempting” wines was to be kept 
tightly locked. 

In 1861 Mary Custis Lee’s husband 
was faced with the most soui-wrench- 


ing decision of his career. She under- 
stood his feeling that he could not 
draw his sword against his native state. 
As he kissed her good-bye at “Arling- 
ton” in April to report to the gover- 
nor of Virginia, neither realized that 


Lt. Lee sat for a companion 
portrait by West. 


fifteen months were to pass before they 
would meet again—and never again at 
this home. The spring flowers were 
blooming in her garden on the day 
Mary Custis Lee left her home. It was 
only a few days till the clank of sabers 
and the stamping of heavy cavalry 
boots resounded within the house. 
Marauding Federal soldiers stole and 
carried away many of the Washington 
relics and small personal belongings 
of the Lees. Others, rescued by an 
officer, were placed on exhibit at the 
United States’ Patent Office under the 
legend “Captured at Arlington.” For 
a time the mansion served as a hos- 
pital but usually as headquarters for 
the generals defending the Washing- 
ton area. Mrs. Lee once wrote the 
commander of the Federal forces be- 
cause of her concern for the servants 
on the place, who had never made 
decisions for themselves. He carried 
out her wishes and sent her a courteous 
and considerate reply. 

Without a permanent home during, 
the war, Mary Lee wandered from 
plantation to plantation. In 1862 she 
had to be escorted to safety through 
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A rear view of the north 


Some servants’ quarters 
wing and center. 


- and a well house. 


The massive columns of the classical portico of “‘Arlington House” (below) face the Washington Monument 
and the United States Capitol (above) across the Potomac. 
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Portraits of Martha Washington and Lafayette hang Sunshine warms and brightens the Camellia Room, 
in a corner of the State Drawing Room. an early nineteenth century greenhouse. 


Mary Custis and Robert E. Lee were married under the middle arch between the Family Dining Room and the Family 
Parlor. The wedding attendants joined in the festivities that followed the ceremony. 
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Visitors to “Arlington House” today are intrigued by the furnishings in the Playroom (upper left), the 
State Dining Room (upper right), and Mrs. Lee’s bedroom (below). 


Federal lines that had surrounded her 
in the Tidewater. This was another 
instance of the considerate treatment 
she generally experienced at the hands 
of the enemy. 

Gradually she began to realize that 
“Arlington” was probably lost to her 
forever. It became a victim of a statute 
enacted by Congress in 1862 requiring 
taxes on real estate in “insurrectionary 
districts” to be paid “in person.” Had 
Mrs. Lee’s health permitted, she prob- 
ably would have tried to go northward 
across the lines herself, for she had 
no fear of Yankees. Instead, she is 
said to have had a cousin present the 
tax money in her behalf. It was re- 
fused by the tax commissioners. If the 
United States had credited against the 
tax account the rental value of the 
estate from the date of its occupancy 
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of it in 1861, “Arlington” would 
have remained hers. But, on the ex- 
cuse that the taxes were unpaid, the 
federal government acquired in 1864 
for only $26,800 a title giving it a legal 
right to what it had first taken by 
unchallenged might. 

Mary Lee’s disability was increased 
by anxiety and frequent moves about 
the country, in addition to the scarcity 
of food and medicines experienced 
during the war by all Virginia civil- 
ians. Her daughter Anne died, and 
her son “Rooney” became a prisoner 
of the Yankees at Fort Monroe. From 
crutches she was forced into a wheel 
chair. Visitors to her room in Rich- 
mond in 1864, however, likened it to 
an industrial school. Her hands and 
those of her daughters and friends were 
busy plying their needles. Many a 
Confederate soldier received and wore 
socks knitted by the wife of his coni- 
mander-in-chief. 

The collapse of the Confederacy 
was an unexpected and crushing blow 
to a lady who had believed implicitly 
in its success. But she accepted it with 
a courage equal to her husband’s. Dur- 
ing the recent years of unsettlement 
and separation he had thought long- 
ingly of his birthplace, “Stratford,” 
and had written to her that it had 
“been always a great desire of my life 
to be able to purchase” that ancestral 
estate of another branch of the Lee 
family. “Now that we have no other 
home, and the one we so loved has 
been so foully polluted, the desire is 
stronger with me than ever.” But 
neither “Arlington,” still under Fed- 
eral control, nor “Stratford,” no longer 
a Lee property, became the new home 
of this pair of stout spirits-who had 
borne so much for the Lost Cause. 

When she arrived with her husband 
in Lexington, Virginia, where he be- 
came the president of Washington 
College (now Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity), Mary Lee was momentarily 
overcome by a flood of memories. Car- 
pets and curtains formerly used at 
“Arlington” had been rescued from 
the Yankee soldiers by one of her 
bridesmaids and had been put into 
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place by her new neighbors. Her sil- 
verware, which had been buried in 
Lexington during the conflict, had 
been unearthed and polished to grace 
her table once more. 

In Lexington Mrs. Lee is remem- 
bered as she sat in her wheel chair 
wearing a dark dress, her silver curls 
showing beneath a dainty cap of lace- 
trimmed organdy. She had a bright 
word of greeting for everyone, but 
there were occasions when she could 
not conceal her disgust with the poli- 
cies of Reconstruction. She raised 


George Washington Custis Lee 


money for the building fund of the 
local Episcopal church by selling two 
homemade products of her own hands. 
The cadets of the Virginia Military 
Institute eagerly purchased her use- 
ful sewing kits, called “housewives.” 
Tourists and visitors were equally will- 
ing to buy her tinted photographs of 
the Washington portraits. Sometimes 
General Lee could be seen rolling her 
wheel chair on the porch of their 
home, a privilege he claimed once a 
day. She survived her famous hus- 
band by three years. 

One more glimpse of “Arlington” 
was in store for Mrs. Lee not long be- 
fore her death in 1873. Friends said 
the United States government had 


restored it as far as possible, and she 
paid it a final visit that she may have 
regretted immediately. Her “dear old 
home” was “so changed it seemed but 
as a dream of the past.” White head- 
boards stood in rows across the green- 
sward to mark the graves of Federal 
soldiers. New roads had been cut 
through the park. The dark windows 
of the mansion stared vacantly. “I 
could not have realised that it was 
Arlington,” she wrote, “but for the 
few old oaks they had spared & the 
trees planted on the lawn by the 
Gen] & myself which are raising their 
tall branches to the Heaven which 
seems to smile on the desecration 
around them.” 

Although he wished it to be under- 
stood that the estate belonged to his 
wife and not to him, General Lee had 
given his consent to legal advisers who 
proposed to work after 1865 toward 
the goal of regaining “Arlington.” 
When the General and then Mary 
Lee died, “Arlington” was still not re- 
stored to the family, so Custis Lee in 
turn contested the sale. The case was 
carried before the United States Su- 
preme Court, which rendered a favor- 
able decision in 1882. Because thou- 
sands of soldiers had lain buried there 
in the Arlington National Cemetery 
during the intervening eighteen years, 
Custis Lee then offered to sell the 
property to the United States for 
$150,000. Congress appropriated that 
sum the following year to buy it. 

In 1925 Congress decided to restore 
“Arlington House” as a memorial to 
Robert E. Lee. It has been furnished 
as much like a home and with as many 
of the original furnishings as possible. 
Some of the present contents were 
purchased with government funds, 
some were presented by patriotic so- 
cieties, and others were donated by 
individuals. The cemetery offices have 
been moved to the restored stable. 
Over half a million people visit the 
shrine every year to pay tribute to a 
hero whose worth is now recognized 
by the whole nation. Mary Custis Lee 
would undoubtedly approve of such a 
memorial to her husband. + ¢ + 
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The Summer of the Confederacy Por 


“Battle Abbey” in Richmond, Virginia, houses the magnificent mural, Summer, depicting in a symbolical group Robert E. Lee and 
his generals during the height of the Confederacy’s military strength in 1863. Painted by the celebrated French artist, Charles 
Hoffbauer, who was himself a soldier, the canvas was finished late in 1920 and was unveiled on January 31, 1921. 
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racy Portrays Lee and His Generals 


d Left to right: Generals Hood, standing; Hampton, mounted; Ewell, with foot on stump; Gordon, with arms folded; Jackson, 
s mounted; Fitzhugh Lee, pointing; Hill, with sword; Robert E. Lee, in foreground; Longstreet, with field glasses; Joseph E. Johnston, 
mounted; Beauregard, with war map; and Stuart, dismounted beside horse. 
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Born of Battle 


Fitting It Was That Leaders of the Gray Hosts Should Be Portrayed 
by One Who Was Himself an Oft-Decorated War Hero 


by Robert L. Scribner 


forms of Reconstruction imposed on Virginia 
were little to the taste of Charles Broadway Rouss of 
Winchester. Once a private in General Robert E. Lee’s 
command, that young man returned to civilian life, 
eager to forget the bitterness of the immediate past and 
to build a business career that would secure his future. 
But the economy of the post-bellum 
commonwealth was stagnant, and 
promise of security in the South lay 
neither in the offing nor predictably 
beyond. Against this drear prospect 
Rouss in time rebelled, his irritation 
being expressed by migration North. 
There he set out anew and through 
the succeeding years prospered 
enough to become somewhat wealthy. 

Yet his change of residence and 
his mounting wealth in no way les- 
sened his devotion to the Lost Cause. 
This he proved in 1896 when, at a 
veterans reunion in Houston, Texas, 
he stated that if the people of the 
South would contribute an identical 
sum, he would himself donate 
$100,000 toward the erection of a 
building for Confederate memorials. 

The offer was enthusiastically accepted. Organiza- 
tional machinery was constructed, and wheels were 
set in motion. The Confederate Memorial Association 
was chartered by the state government of Mississippi; 
and the Association’s board of trustees began casting 
about for a proper site on which to locate the institution 
Rouss had proposed. In 1898, having rejected the bids 
of several other cities, they unanimously settled on 
Richmond, which had been the Confederacy’s capital. 

The collection of the $100,000 needed to match the 
Rouss donation was thereafter pushed apace—but 
through curiously twisting alleys and into weird dead 
ends in a tale involving strange principals. One well- 
meaning agent seems not to have been fully competent; 
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Charles B. Rouss dreamed of 
a Confederate memorial. 


at least until his services were dispensed with, he spent 
considerably more in questing after donations than he 
succeeded in procuring. Then there flew into the pic- 
ture two other rare birds—one an unscrupulous Ken- 
tucky banker, his colleague a knavish New York money 
hawk—which vultures swooped about in dashing gyra- 
tions, their maneuvers now sharply 
highlighted, now obscured in com- 
mingling shadows. Recourse to the 
courts of law was necessitated in 
order to keep the Association treas- 
ury from being pilfered; and many 
Southerners (for reasons surely not 
elusive) developed a suspicion of 
the whole project. Indeed, had not 
the city government of Richmond 
itself entered the breach to complete 
the fund by generously contributing 
$50,000, there is today no way of 
knowing what otherwise might have 
been the outcome. 

Although the Confederate Me- 
morial Institute was to be raised in 
the Virginia capital, there yet re- 
mained the matter of selecting its 
location within the city. Veterans 
of the Lee and Pickett camps heartily endorsed the 
then-largely-unsettled “West End.” But that was 
merely narrowing the choice of area. The exact site 
was not determined until 1910, when the board of 
trustees of the Confederate Soldiers’ Home, Governor 
William Hodges Mann, and the General Assembly 
combined their good offices. The outcome was the 
offer, and grateful acceptance, of a tract of six and a 
third acres that fronted the Boulevard and extended 
back between Stuart and Kensington avenues to Shep- 
pard Street. 

The cornerstone of the Institute (more popularly to 
become known as “Battle Abbey”) was laid on May 
20, 1912. On that occasion the Association’s president, 
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J. Taylor Ellyson (whose distinguished political career 
embraced tenures of the mayoralty of Richmond, the 
presidency of the city’s common council, and the 
lieutenant governorship ), laid down publicly the policy 
of the organization. It would be, he averred, the col- 
lecting of paintings, statuary, and books memorializing 
civil and military chieftains of the Confederacy. There 
would be, contrariwise, no search for such relics as 
might more properly be placed in the custody of the 
Confederate Memorial 
Literary Society, also lo- 
cated in Richmond, in the 
“White House of the 
Confederacy” at the cor- 
ner of Clay and Twelfth. 
Soon after the comple- 
tion of the main building, 
Ellyson suggested to 
Thomas Fortune Ryan of 
Oakridge, Virginia, then 
in his heyday as a Wall 
Street colossus, that the 
latter have the walls of 
the Institute’s southern 
room decorated with mu- 
rals portraying the great 
gray-clad field command- 
ers of the 1860's. Ryan re- 
sponded by setting aside a 
fund of $20,000 for this 
purpose, and the two men 
began searching for an 
artist of reputation and 
worth. They soon after 
congratulated themselves 
when they procured the 
services of Monsieur 
Charles Hoffbauer, a 
French craftsman whose fame, already international, 
was destined to be enhanced by his new association. 
Hoffbauer came to Richmond early in 1913 and 
plunged into his work. At the same time he struck up 
a close friendship with Ellyson who, viewing his evi- 
dent skill with admiration, yet did not hesitate to 
suggest changes he considered would display the artist’s 
mastery to better effect. When, for example, the 
Frenchman drew a preliminary sketch showing “Stone- 
wall” Jackson’s men marching away from the fore- 
ground, Ellyson bethought himself of his own career in 
the Army of Northern Virginia. The old Rebel in him 


flaringly asserted itself. “Hoffbauer,” he snorted, “turn 
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Experience lent new meaning to the masterly 
brush of Charles Hoffbauer, artist, patriot. 


them around. Confederate soldiers never showed their 
backs to anybody!” 

But the murals were far from completed when the 
Austro-Serbian crisis erupted. Foreseeing the war 
against Germany, Hoffbauer immediately laid down his 
brushes and returned to France to enter his country’s 
army and to serve in the ranks as a private. At times he 
was commissioned by the French government to paint 
scenes representing military life; but invariably, at his 
own request, he was re- 
turned to the trenches; 
and, as in peace, so in war 
he served with distinction, 
being several times cited 
and decorated for gallan- 
try in action. 

Following the armistice 
and his mustering out of 
service, Hoffbauer re- 
turned to Richmond in 
1919, after an absence of 
nearly five years. Grieved 
at the death of his friend 
Ellyson and as though to 
make up for lost time, he 
drove himself tirelessly, 
working for endless hours 
in the Abbey on the paint- 
ing of four major murals 
and an equal number of 
smaller panels that would 
recapture, with fidelity of 
spirit, scenes typical of the 
fluctuating fortunes of the 
Confederacy. But, in so 
doing, he amazed the In- 
stitute officials and others 
privileged to view his 
progress; for, rather than continue from where he had 
left off ere departing for the war, he removed every last 
stroke of his previous work from the walls and started 
all over again. To queries as to why this should be he 
replied that he had been painting before as a civilian, 
drawing only on imagination. Now he was painting 
as an ex-soldier who, having seen action himself, 
viewed war in a far different light. 

In his labors he was meticulous. Were he to depict, 
say, a cannon, he would not be content with reproduc- 
ing it from mental imagery of what such a cannon 
might have looked like in 1864; it must be what it did 
look like in 1864, and this led him to build diminutive 
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replicas of originals for his guidance in detail. Today 
the Abbey continues to “tiie dozens of such models he 
thus constructed from wood and clay and scores of pre- 
liminary, miniature sketches of the murals. And his 
living models, Virginians all, assumed required stances 
and struck poses, but only when dressed in original 
Confederate uniforms and civilian costumes of the time 
he was portraying. 

In its interior furnishings Battle Abbey was still in- 
complete early in 1921—a time strangely out of joint 
for one taking recent political pronouncements seri- 
ously: Democratic congressmen in Washington were 
upbraiding their Republican counterparts for refusing 
to join them in demobilizing a new “Army of the 
Potomac,” bureaucrats whose numbers, it was angrily 
claimed, were greater than they had been during the 
war itself. But be that as it may, M. Hoffbauer’s work 
was done. 

On the last day of January some 200 men of mark 
and their ladies assembled to witness the dedication of 
the murals. There were, of course, a number of 
speeches, and then General Julian S. Carr of North 
Carolina rose to present the artist whose creations were 
the cause of celebration. “He is,” declared the general 
in concluding his remarks, “the Leonardo da Vinci of 
the Twentieth Century.” 

Possibly so. In that case, Leonardo suddenly lost his 
voice. Hard work he could endure. The German in- 
vader he could face. But appreciative audiences he 
found more unnerving. His reply, noted a news re- 
porter, was little more than “an eloquent and expres- 
sive sweep of both arms and a profound bow,” 
whereafter he did finally manage with characteristic 
modesty to say, “I have given the best that is within me 
to the work. I am compensated if you are pleased.” 
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Pleased his audience was; and pleased have been 
innumerable audiences ever since. Nearly all visitors 
to the Abbey admire the composition, color, and beauty 
Hoffbauer combined with motion, some of it violent. 
In theme his four largest murals depict the Confeder- 
acy in the four symbolic seasons of its military prowess. 
Spring pictures “Stonewall” Jackson’s footsore soldiers 
marching through the Valley of Virginia, as they did 
so often, so swiftly, and so promisingly in 1861 and 
1862. Summer portrays Lee and his chief lieutenants 
assembled in 1863, the period of the full bloom of their 
glory. Autumn shows “Jeb” Stuart and his cavalrymen 
on a dashing foray characteristic of the declining for- 
tunes of the Confederacy in 1864, when even such 
minor thrusts were designed primarily as defensive ma- 
neuvers. Winter depicts a typical battery of the field 
artillery in the desperate days of the snowy winter of 
1864-65, when the besieged defenders of Petersburg 
and Richmond struggled doggedly, even though with- 
out hope, to the end they could not help but foresee. 


A home-bound Frenchman thanks a Virginian 
for understanding that country comes first. 
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As the Winter mural nears com- 
pletion (right), Hoffbauer’s 
model wood-and-metal cannon 
(above) finds its way into it. 


Of these four murals probably the most widely cele- 
brated and reproduced (although heretofore only in 
black-and-white) is the summer scene, showing the 
keen-eyed commander of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia watching his troops move into action while his 
generals cluster about him. Here are the easily identi- 
fable figures of “Jeb” Stuart, Pierre G. T. Beauregard, 
storied George Pickett, “Little Joe” Johnston, James 
Longstreet (“Lee's War Horse”), dapper A. P. Hill, 
Fitzhugh Lee, taciturn “Stonewall” Jackson, coura- 
geous John B. Gordon, Richard S. Ewell (the “Bald 
Eagle of the Confederacy”), towering Wade Hampton, 
and reckless John B. Hood. 

The student of Confederate military history will 
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immediately detect an anomaly in this grouping: no 
such meeting of Confederate commanders ever took 
place, and least of all would it have occurred in the 
summer of 1863. Nor until the closing days of the war, 
indeed, when Robert E. Lee was made commander-in- 
chief of all the Southern armies, were Beauregard and 
Johnston in any way his “lieutenants.” 

How, then, did Hoffbauer reconcile his passion for 
objective presentation with the fact that he ended by 
portraying a scene that never occurred? The answer is 
simple: the scene as such was not intended to be objec- 
tive; but every figure within it was precisely as the 
artist (after intensest historical and biographical study) 
believed him to be—exuding by his very glance and 


The Summer mural (left) moves 

forward midst miniatures and 

sketches. Models for figures in 

the Winter painting appear 
below. 
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gesture the spirit of the 
original. Hence, one finds 
it easy to believe that Lee, 
characteristically thinking 
aloud, may just have 
asked his colleagues, 
“What shall be done?” Or 
that Stuart, though in 
careless repose, will at a 
hint be in the saddle and 
galloping off to new ad- 
ventures. Or that Jackson, 
seeing very well what 
must be done, will keep 
his own counsel until 
directly asked. Or that 
Ewell is on the verge of 
turning toward Gordon 
and erupting, “I am tired 
of fidgeting around here!” 

Or one may content 
himself with the reflection 
that if, as Wordsworth 
has said, beauty is its own 
excuse for being, Hoff- 
bauer’s immortal work needs no other explanation. At 
the same time, one may regret that Charles Broadway 
Rouss, the prime mover, and J. Taylor Ellyson, long 
the guiding spirit, were not alive in 1921 to witness 
what their combined labors, coupled to the continuing 
efforts of others, had at length brought to completion. 

Other names were eventually to become connected 
with the Abbey, and this necessarily so if it were not to 
suffer from the ravages of time. With the passing 
years, Confederate veterans were borne in increasing 
numbers to their final resting places, and the organiza- 
tions compounded from their personnel gradually 
weakened, then dissolved. The Institute was rapidly 
becoming a society in name only, and the sources of its 
operational funds were fast drying up. Such being the 
case, that greatest of Lee’s biographers, Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, almost singlehandedly assumed a 
custodial interest in the building and its grounds. 
Eventually he interested the highly influential Alex- 
ander Wilbourne Weddell in their perpetual preserva- 
tion, and together the two men, in 1946, persuaded the 
Virginia Historical Society to accept ownership of the 
property and to keep it open to the public. So remains 
the situation today. 

Moving from the southern room, the interested visi- 
tor can enter the transepting annex, which contains a 
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Richmond’s “Battle Abbey” was completed and opened to the public in 1921, 
several months after the Hoffbauer murals were unveiled. 


portrait collection dedicated to the memory of General 
George H. (“Maryland”) Steuart. There are hung the 
best paintings accumulated over the course of years by 
John Barton Payne, Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Lee encampment of veterans. 
Many other canvases, while not on public display in 
the “Abbey,” are carefully catalogued and stored. Al- 
though admittedly trifling as expressions of art, they 
carry their own value in being the only known repre- 
sentations of lesser lights of the Confederacy. 

The northern room houses battle flags of Virginia 
army contingents. Midst emotional scenes, in 1905, 
these were returned by the federal government during 
the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt. Bullet-riddled, 
wind-whipped, and ragged, they were lovingly restored 
and today blaze with all the lustre that was theirs when 
staunch men loyally struggled beneath their folds. 

Turn where he may, the “Abbey” lures the modern 
spectator into the past. He can relive it in imagination 
only; but he does so with an imagination fired by a pro- 
fusion of mementoes retained or recaptured from that 
stern age—restored war banners, portraits, “Stonewall” 
Jackscn’s personal library, weapons, letters written in 
the passion engendered by war, and, astride his horse, 
“Traveller,” the never-dying Lee, central figure in one 
of Charles Hoffbauer’s magnificent murals. 7 7 4 
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New Post, Virginia, Alexander Spotswood’s 
General Post Office for North America 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


2 post riders of ancient Persia 
were so efficient and dependable that 
‘even the “Father of History” was 
moved to admiration. “Neither snow 
nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night,” 
wrote Herodotus, “stays those couriers 
from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds.” 

His much-quoted tribute has be- 
come the slogan of those who carry the 
mails in modern America, but it could 
not have been too strictly applied to 
the earlier days of our history. Colonial 
Americans got along with the most 
rudimentary and irregular oceanic 
postal service until late in the seven- 
teenth century, and regular deliveries 
between Virginia and her northern 
neighbors were not established until 
well into the eighteenth. 

The intercolonial mail was carried 
by horsemen, traveling from _post- 
station to post-station in relays, as in 
the days of Cyrus of Persia. These 
colonial couriers contended, of course, 
with snow, rain, heat, and gloom of 
night, as well as with some other ob- 
stacles Herodotus had not mentioned. 
Bad roads and broad rivers helped to 
stay them from the completion, swift 
or otherwise, of their appointed 
courses. But public indifference, some- 
times so strong that it became outright 
hostility, was the most effective factor 
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in delaying the development of an 
efhcient postal service in Virginia. 
Such an attitude stemmed from the 
fact that the colony’s closest personal 
and commercial ties were with Old 
England rather than with Massachu- 


setts Bay and Philadelphia. Most of 
the mail sent or received by Virginians 
was sea-borne, carried in the same 
ships that took their tobacco to British 
markets and brought back manufac- 
tured goods for use in their homes and 


Spotswood’s now-vanished post office stood on the western bank on 
Massaponax Creek near its junction with the Rappahannock River. 
The creek is now made wider by a recent dam. 
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Colonel Spotswood eagerly 
accepted the opportunity to 
return to public life. 


on their farms. The colonists there- 
fore saw little reason for the overland 
postal service that was administered 
first as a private monopoly and, after 
1711, by the British government. As 
for the official postage rates imposed 
—on the recipient—Virginians pro- 
tested that they were taxes in disguise. 
Nor did they relish paying the costs 
of delivery. Williamsburgers, for ex- 
ample, were forced to part with one 
shilling threepence for every letter de- 
livered there from the General Post 
Office in New York; those living else- 
where in the colony were assessed an 
additional charge of fourpence for 
every sixty miles that lay between 
them and the colonial capital. 

Although regular service was estab- 
lished between Boston and Philadel- 
phia before 1700, it was not extended 
southward to the Virginia capital until 
1717, and then the service was not 
effectively maintained. Public and 
political opposition stood in the way, 
despite the efforts of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Alexander Spotswood and the 
arguments of Parson Hugh Jones of 
Williamsburg that “a better Regula- 
tion of the Post Office” was “an abso- 
lute Necessity.” 

Early in 1730, however, Spotswood, 
who was no longer governor, was ap- 
pointed deputy postmaster general for 
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North America and charged thereby 
with the supervision of the overland 
mail. A private citizen since 1722, he 
had been busy with his iron mines and 
furnaces in Spotsylvania County, but 
he eagerly welcomed this opportunity 
to return to public life. 

Indeed, so the rumor went, he had 
all but made that particular opportu- 
nity come to him. John Hamilton of 
New Jersey, who had formerly held 
the ofhce and had resigned under fire 


Benjamin Franklin was made 
postmaster of Philadelphia by 
Spotswood’s appointment. 


in 1722, had wished to be reinstated, 
and he had requested Spotswood, then 
in England on business, to use his in- 
fluence toward that end. “Considering 
that Charity began at home,” however, 
the ex-governor sought the place “for a 
better friend,” namely himself. 

Upon receiving his commission, 
Spotswood returned to Virginia to take 
up the duties of his office. By June he 
was deep in plans for “setling a regu- 
lar Post Correspondence which may 
reach so far Southward as through the 
Colony of Virginia” and with other 
ideas for making the existing service 
more efficient. 

He soon moved the General Post 
Office from New York to “Massa- 
ponax,” his property on the Rappa- 
hannock three or four miles below the 
newly-founded town of Fredericks- 


burg. At this point, where Massa- 
ponax Creek joined the river, he 
already had a wharf and other facilities 
for shipping the ore from his mines at 
Germanna and the bar iron cast by his. 
workmen at Tubal Furnace. There he 
presently set up an “Air Furnace” tor 
the manufacture of boxes for wagon 
wheels and other simple devices. This 
site was located on what was then the 
most convenient route between Wil- 
liamsburg and the north and was also 
readily accessible to seagoing vessels. 
“Massaponax” or New Post, as it soon 
came to be called, became a major link 
in the chain of postal stations along 
the Atlantic Coast as well as the center 
from which the work of those stations 
was directed. 

By 1732 there was a well-marked 
“Post Road,” used by most travelers, 
from Philadelphia to the James River. 
It still took the “Riding Post Master” 
for the southern route twenty-four 
days in 1737 to make the round trip 
between Philadelphia and New Post. 
To remedy this, Spotswood set up a 
system of relays that reduced the one- 
way time to six days, while three more 
days were required to take mail from 
New Post to Williamsburg. 

He also worked hard to extend the 
service into the colonies south of Vir- 
ginia, and in 1738 he announced the 
opening of a route from Williamsburg 
to Edenton in North Carolina. A year 
later the southern post riders were 
making monthly visits to Charleston, 
South Carolina. From that point there 
were “frequent opportunities’—but no 
regular deliveries—to Georgia. 

Spotswood appointed William 
Parks, publisher of the Virginia Ga- 
zette, postmaster of Williamsburg and 
put him in charge of the southward 
route as far as Edenton. In charge of 
the post office at Philadelphia was 


> 
New Post was no longer the 
postal headquarters when it 
appeared on the 1755 edition 
of the Virginia map by Fry 
and Jefferson. 
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Massaponax Creek flows from the left into the Rappahannock in 


this aerial view of the area of Spotswood’s headquarters. 


another publisher, Benjamin Frank- 
lin of the Pennsylvania Gazette. The 
latter was eventually to become deputy 
postmaster general himself, but that 
was not until after the “Virginia Dy- 
nasty” had run its course. 

The first member of that line, Alex- 
ander Spotswood, died in Annapolis, 
Maryland, on June 7, 1740, just as he 
was about to embark on a military ex- 
pedition against the Spaniards of the 
West Indies. (The news of his pass- 
ing, incidentally, took seven days to 
come from the Maryland capital to 
Williamsburg, although the schedule 
set up by Spotswood called for five-day 
service.) The next superintendent of 
the colonial mails was Head Lynch of 
Caroline County. The latter had ap- 
parently no experience in postal ad- 
ministration; he was appointed, so it 
seems, to console him for the fact that 
William Gooch, Jr., son of the gentle- 
man who was then governor of the 
colony, had replaced him as the naval 
officer of the York River. 

Lynch, who was not appointed until 
1742, died the following year. After 
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him came Elliot Benger, Scottish-born 
resident of Spotsylvania County and 
brother-in-law of the deceased Spots- 
wood. Benger had to his credit some 
previous experience, for he had been 
in charge of the post office at New 
Post before he took over much greater 


responsibilities as deputy postmaster 
general. He served for ten years in the 
latter position and died in office in 
1753. He was the last Virginian to 
hold it alone. 

Two men instead of one were named 
in his place. Benjamin Franklin and 
William Hunter, new publisher of the 
Virginia Gazette, were jointly commis- 
sioned. While there was no definite 
division of territory between them, 
Franklin concentrated his attention on 
the middle and northern colonies while 
Hunter supervised from Williamsburg 
operations in the South. The latter’s 
bad health threw an increasingly large 
share of the responsibility on Franklin, 
and control became more and more 
concentrated in Philadelphia. When 
Hunter died in 1761, he was replaced 
by John Foxcroft of New York. New 
Post had long since lapsed into insig- 
nificance, and Virginia lost her last 
claim to postal preéminence. 

The site on Massaponax Creek re- 
mained for four more generations in 
the Spotswood family, and the name 
of New Post has continued in use 
until the present. It applies today to a 
small settlement about a mile south of 
the Rappahannock and in the vicinity 
of Spotswood’s eighteenth century 
mail headquarters, but there is no post 
office there. + 


A mile or two away from the site of the New Post of 200 years ago 
is the modern hamlet of the same name. 
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Erected to the memory of Huguenot settlers, this stone monument 
on Manakin’s glebe was dedicated in 1937. 
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French Protestant Refugees, 


Their Descendants 


the Continent 


©), April 17, 1922, an “enthusias- 
tic little group” of thirteen met at the 
home of Mrs. Mary L. Norton in 
Vallejo, California, for the purpose of 
continuing a portion of Virginia his- 
tory. The purpose was neither so 
curious nor so far-fetched as might 
appear, for Mrs. Norton and her col- 
leagues were lineal descendants of 
French Protestant settlers of the Old 
Dominion; and the result of their con- 
ference was the establishment of the 
“Huguenot Society of the Founders of 
Manakin in the Colony of Virginia.” 

Fifteen years later, almost to the 
day, on Sunday, April 18, 1937—by 
which time the society contained a 
membership of over 300 persons scat- 
tered throughout the Union—there 
was dedicated in Powhatan County, 
Virginia, a Huguenot stone monument 
off highway 44 (now 711). The land 
had been deeded to the organization 
by C. Selden Scott, by whose family 
it had long since been owned. Partici- 
pating in the impressive ceremonies as 
the guard of honor were the Richmond 
Light Infantry Blues battalion, the 
Virginia Grays, and the First Virginia 
Howitzer regiment, all under com- 
mand of Brigadier General S. Gardner 
Waller. Choral music was provided by 
students from the high schools of four 
counties, and patriotic and martial 


music by Richmond’s John Marshall 
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High School band. Governor George 
C. Peery addressed the throng of some 
800 and was followed by the main 
speaker of the day, the distinguished 
native Virginia historian Douglas 
Southall Freeman. 

The unintentional prime mover of 
these twentieth-century developments 
was King Louis XIV of France. In 
1685 he repealed the Edict of Nantes, 
which had granted toleration to his 
Protestant subjects, ordered them to 
embrace the official state religion, and 
forbade their leaving the kingdom on 
pain of death. Death they risked, 
however, for their consciences’ sake, 
and departed by thousands, many of 
them seeking refuge in England. 
There they found a friend in the 
reigning sovereign, William of Orange, 
that Dutch prince who, riding the 
crest of a revolutionary wave, toppled 
James II from his throne. As King 
William III, he realized that he owed 
much of his success to the support of 
exiled Frenchmen; and when, there- 
fore, Oliver, Marquis de la Muce, 
importuned him to provide an Ameri- 
can haven for his impoverished co- 
religionists stranded in England, His 


Majesty was graciously pleased to 
accede to the request. More, he per- 
sonally donated three thousand pounds 
from the royal purse in order to aid 
the movement to the New World. 
Francis Nicholson, then governor 
general of Virginia, was directed by 
the crown to render the newcomers 
all assistance in his power and to settle 
them on lands lying “betwixt Virginia 
and Carolina.” The governor was 
helpful to the utmost, but the rest of 
the royal order he promptly and 
cheerfully ignored. The location desig- 
nated for settlement, he informed 
London, was swampy and unhealthy 
and he, in consultation with that man 
of many enterprises, the first Colonel 
William Byrd, agreed that it would be 
best for the immigrants “to go to a 
place about twenty miles above the 
Falls of the James River commonly 
called Manakin Town.” The site was 
that of no “town” at all but of a place 
of habitation abandoned by the fierce 
Monacan Indians, whom Nathaniel 
Bacon had crushed a generation before. 
When the Huguenots arrived in 
Virginia in 1700, then, some 500 or 
600 of them landing in four successive 


The present buildings at “Dry Run” (shown as they were about 
1920) were built early in the 1800’s, but the descendants of Pierre 
Deppé have lived on its land more than 200 years. 


The tyranny of Louis XIV 
resulted in France’s loss and 
Virginia’s gain. 


debarkations, they found their new 
home already selected. They found, 
further, that the local government was 
well disposed to smooth their path to 
colonization: the General Assembly 
granted them 10,000 acres of land as 
an outright gift (this to be redistributed 
among individual families), estab- 
lished them as a distinct Anglican par- 
ish, and exempted them from all but 
parish taxes for seven years. 

As seemed very frequently the case 
with colonial pioneers, however, De La 
Muce’s followers soon developed a 
complex of grievances, real or fancied. 
They could not prove, but neverthe- 
less suspected, that they had been set 
up as a buffer between the Indians 
and the older portions of the colony. 
They believed that the practical Colo- 
nel Byrd was entwining them in eco- 
nomic meshes most calculated to swell 
his own coffers, for he owned much of 
the land surrounding them, and it was 
from his mill that they were forced to 
purchase their ground meal. They 
were disgruntled to learn that they 
were to continue politically subservient 
to the Virginia colonial government. 
And the health of many of them was 
so undermined by the arduous ocean 
crossing and subsequent hardships 
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Moved by the plight of the 
French refugees, William III 
of England did much to help 
them find a haven. 


ashore that they probably would have 
exhibited peevishness under any cir- 
cumstances. Irritation and grumbling 
were so widespread, indeed, that De 
La Muce soon yielded any pretense of 
leadership and withdrew. He was 
succeeded by the more capable Charles 
de Sailly. 

For all of De Sailly’s steadier hand, 
Manakintowne could never be labeled 
a glittering, going concern. The set- 
tlers were ill-equipped for frontier life, 
most of them from lack of backwoods 
experience, nearly all of them from a 
dearth of pioneering equipment or its 
substitute in cash, and many of them 
from temperament. During the fist 
winter they had to be provided with 
food and other necessities. Then man- 
ufacturing, at which the Huguenots 
excelled as a class, could scarcely be 
developed in a community lacking the 
raw materials with which they were 
familiar. When, indeed, a coal field 
was discovered in the locale, it proved 
beyond the limits of the parish grant 
and was immediately patented by Colo- 
nel Byrd in his own name. 

Because of these circumstances, 
many French refugees who landed 
after the initial debarkation refused to 
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go to Manakintowne and scattered 
throughout the eastern portions of the 
colony. Others gradually deserted the 
village, removing to adjacent parishes 
and counties and intermingling with 
English-speaking settlers. Years later 
there were elders in the town who 
used the French tongue exclusively, 


but the settlement rapidly began to lose 
its character as a distinctly French 
community. Church services were 
soon being conducted in two lan- 
guages. By 1714 there were only 291 
inhabitants in the parish, by 1744 
even fewer, 239; and only a few of 
these appear to have been dwelling 


The edition of the Book of Common Prayer now long used by the 

Manakin Episcopal Church was published in Philadelphia in 1864, 

but the earliest Huguenot colonists discarded from the first their 
Calvinistic practices for Anglican forms of worship. 
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within the township itself, for in 1750 
the entire site was sold to the Scott 
family. 

Why, then, was there reason to or- 
ganize a “Huguenot Society of the 
Founders of Manakin in the Colony 
of Virginia” 222 years after the first 
settlers had arrived there? The village 
was not the locus of a great and suc- 
cessful French frontier experiment; 
from its center were diffused no rays 
of Gallic culture strong enough to 
alter sharply the established patterns 
in colonial Virginia. Rather, the So- 
ciety was founded because Manakin 
was the assembly point where some 
Huguenot families did live for a gen- 
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Dedicated in 1896 and recently somewhat A 
altered, the present Manakin Episcopal 

Church is the fourth built on the early 
Huguenots’ land. 


eration or two and through which 
scores of others passed ere dispersing 
elsewhere. Fortunately, numbers 
elected to remain within the Old Do- 
minion, thereafter to enrich its politi- 
cal, cultural, and economic life. Their 
descendants, bearing such surnames as 
Dabney, Fontaine, Latané, Maury, and 
Michaux, have been honorable citizens 
and honored leaders of the colony and 
the commonwealth in every succeed- 
ing generation. 

Manakin serves also, despite its fail- 
ure to survive as the distinctive frontier 
village it once was, as a symbol of the 
French Huguenots’ passionate devo- 
tion to the principle of freedom of 


Across the broad acres of “Manakin Farm” 
or “Monacan” visitors can gaze beyond the 
James River to an inhabited Goochland 


» 


County bluff. 


conscience and of their individual in- 
sistence upon its practice as their right. 
The Anglican colony that welcomed 
these religious refugees took a signifi- 
cant step in the direction of erecting 
what has become one of our nation’s 
constitutional bulwarks. For that citi- 
zens of all bloods can be grateful both 
to these French Protestants and to 
their sympathetic hosts. 

The Huguenot immigrants’ chil- 
dren and children’s children have scat- 
tered across the whole of the continent 
during the past two and a half centu- 
ries. Proof of that lay in the meeting 
held in Mrs. Norton’s parlor in Val- 
lejo, California, in 1922. 4 7 + 
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“Wh o's Governor Now?” 


Many Virginians Were Asking This Question in 1811 
When the Commonwealth Had Four Chief Magistrates 


there appears in 
the public prints one statistical item 
to which politicians and educators 
react with some show of dismay, 
then forget. This mild shock is cre- 
ated by the news that a good per- 
centage of our population does not 
know the names of its governmental 
officials. It is hard to imagine that 
this percentage will not decline as 
our sources of communication in- 
crease—though until political names 
are promoted with a fervor found 
only in the advertising of soap and 
cigarettes there will always be those 


who will successfully avoid remem- 


bering the identity of their governor. 


John Tyler, Sr., was No. 1. 
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George W. Smith was No. 3. 


by James R. Short 


Yet even a keen student of public 
affairs in Virginia might have been 
puzzled if called upon in 1811 to 
identify his governor. Four men 
held the office in that strange year, 
and this unusual succession was pro- 
longed when still a fifth man was 
elected before 1812 was three days 
old. Virginians were not unfamiliar 
with the annual election for gover- 
nor. That precautionary term had 
been written into their first constitu- 
tion in 1776 by men who knew that 
a powerful executive could become 
an entrenched despot. But the con- 
stitution makers never foresaw that 
a quartet of men would succeed to 
the post within the short space of twelve months. 

On December 7, 1810, John Tyler, Sr., was reélected 
governor for the constitutional term of one year. 
Though not undutiful, the father of the tenth presi- 
dent had little affection for his office. “My present 
situation is a tedious, insignificant one,” he lamented to 
Thomas Jefferson. For like a rejected but persistent 
suitor, Tyler still yearned to be appointed to the federal 
judgeship for Virginia that had gone to Cyrus Griffin 
in 1789. Though older than Griffin, Tyler proved to be 
hardier. One week after his reélection Governor Tyler 
received the doleful news that death had removed Judge 
Griffin from the bench. On January 15, 1811, the gov- 
ernor resigned to become judge of the United States 
District Court for Virginia. The position that he had 
believed rightfully his twenty-one years earlier finally 
had been awarded to him through the agency of death 
—and a Republican president, James Madison. 

Thus a new governor was elected by the General 
Assembly on January 16. Like Tyler, James Monroe 
had already been governor of the state. Like Tyler, he 
also hoped for other things as once again he swore the 
long, familiar oath of allegiance to Virginia. Monroe 
had moved for many years in the exciting fields of 
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international diplomacy. If the of- 
fice of governor had seemed tedious 
and insignificant to Tyler, Monroe 
must have enjoyed it even less. 

When President Madison had 
formed h‘s first cabinet, Monroe had 
expected to be appointed Secretary 
of State. That he was not was a 
slight that still stung after two years. 
But early in 1811 Madison found 
cause to dismiss the incapable and 
disloyal Robert Smith from that 
post. It was now offered to Monroe, 
whose pique evaporated at the chal- 
lenge of the new job. On April 3, 
1811, he resigned as governor. For 
the third time in four months it be- 
came the duty of the legislature to elect a chief magis- 
trate. Since the legislature was nowhere to be found 
—having adjourned until December—George William 
Smith, the president of the Council of State, took the 
helm as acting governor. 

Throughout the next eight months Smith performed 
the duties of the office without, it is presumed, an eye 
on greener fields. When the legislature reconvened, it 
looked with favor upon Acting Governor Smith’s abili- 
ties and removed the adjective from his title on 
December 5, 1811. The career of Virginia's third 
governor of the year came to an end the day after 
Christmas when Smith perished in the holocaust that 
was the Richmond Theatre fire. 

Then arose a situation unique in Virginia’s history. 
The constitution provided that upon the death or resig- 
nation of the governor, the president of the Council of 
State would become acting governor. During the three 
weeks between Smith’s election as governor and his 
death the Council of State had not elected a president 
from among its eight members. For it to have named a 
president after Smith’s death would have amounted to 
the election of a governor by the executive council. This 
would clearly have trampled on the jealously guarded 
prerogative of the legislature to elect the governor. 
Nevertheless, Peyton Randolph, senior member of the 
Council of State, was presumed to be the chief magis- 
trate of the state in the absence of a more legally qual:- 
fied candidate. However questionable might have been 
his succession, he was the actual governor for seven 
days. 

But the constitution also provided that “two mem- 
bers” of the Council “shall be removed by joint ballot 
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Peyton Randolph was No. 4. 


of both Houses of Assembly at the 
end of every three years.” On Janu- 
ary 2, 1812, Peyton Randolph be- 
came one of the two men voted off 
the Council. 

The next day James Barbour was 
elected Virginia’s fifth governor 
within twelve months. Barbour was 
ambitious, but he did not look upon 
the governorship merely as a means 
of keeping his political abilities in a 
state of readiness for a more promis- 
ing appointment. As if to reward 
him for his constancy, the common- 
wealth invited him in 1813 to be- 
come the first occupant of the 
newly completed Executive Mansion 
on Capitol Square. There he served out the constitu- 
tional limit of three one-year terms, much to the relief 
of harassed Virginians who were pleased once again to 
have a durable chief magistrate. 

Governors after 1851, each elected for a four-year 
term, have demonstrated a vitality uncommon to their 
predecessors. Since Reconstruction not one of them 
has failed to serve out his full term. 7 7 7 


James Monroe was No. 2. 
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“Meet Me at Pender’s” 


Four Decades Ago a Norfolk Grocer Made His Name 


a Household Word by Imaginative Merchandising 


by James R. Short 


oe easily within the reach of the present Vir- 
ginian’s memory is the derogatory implication of the 
phrase “chain store.” It intimated that although a 
housewife might save a few cents on “chain store” 
groceries, she did so only by sacrificing the personal 
attention and friendly atmosphere of the home-owned 
grocery. The chains had mushroomed after the close of 
the first World War, but operators of these multiple 
enterprises were slow to realize that, identified with the 
word “chain,” they were bucking a terminological dis- 
advantage. The American tradition—as it pertained to 
fruits, meats, and vegetables—had come to look upon 
the independent grocer as the cornerstone of the Ameri- 
can economy. When the chain stores became “super- 
markets,” that tradition was mollified, the chain owners 
were made happy with the change, and independent 
grocers became almost as rare as cracker barrels and 
horehound drops. 

Yet more than the change of a word was essential to 
the success of the chains. About 1915 David Pender 
ordered the pictures of his largest Norfolk store that are 
reproduced on these pages. One can see by examining 
them that Pender had adopted a new retailing tech- 
nique that was paying off handsomely. He had been 
up to Providence, Rhode Island, he explained later, 
“and got first-hand information on one of the vital 
policies in successful retail selling: departmentaliza- 
tion.” Straightway he arranged his own store into 
departments, “here and there putting into effect new 
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ideas of my own on the subject as they came to me.” 

These “new ideas” did not grow out of the brash 
presumption of an inexperienced youngster in the gro- 
cery business. Pender had been in it all of his still- 
young life. When clerking in a Tarboro, North 
Carolina, grocery store had begun to lose its appeal for 
him in the late years of the nineteenth century, he had 
varied that routine by making a brief stab at another 
business in New York City. When he came back to 
the groceries, the meat block, and the “sweeping out” 
every night, he could not keep his thoughts from stray- 
ing beyond the little farming community. His hopes 
for a more promising future finally settled upon the 
bustling port city of Norfolk. There, decided Pender, 
lay adventure and perhaps, if he worked, his fortune. 


Pender’s soda fountain graced a day when 
shopping for groceries was a leisurely chore. 
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Admittedly, when he left Tarboro with “a carpetbag 
and a ten-dollar bill,” he was inadequately capitalized to 
seek much adventure. His tiny substance disappeared 
rapidly for such necessities as eating and sleeping, so 
Pender soon found himself once more behind a grocery 
store counter. He knew groceries, he advised himself. 
Hence it would be prudent for him to stick to what he 
knew. Throughout the rest of his career it was char- 
acteristic of Pender that he was frugal, imaginative, 
daring, and persistent—each at what he considered to 
be the ideal time. In 1900 he concluded that frugality 
was the most timely virtue. 

In a few years, by saving, borrowing, and risking, 
the young entrepreneur bought out his employer and 
established a small grocery business of his own. When 
that enterprise began to look dangerously successful, 
several rival store owners declared a price war against 
Pender—determined to order for him “a neat business 
casket. Nobody knew that I was beaten,” declared 
Pender, so he kept his mouth shut about it and emerged 
just in time to confront the panic of 1907. 

But Pender pulled through this crisis also. Then he 
rediscovered an old economic truism—that one’s success 
in business frequently is gauged by the number of 
competitors who give up the fight. When Pender had 
become rich, and therefore a philosopher, he put this 


In the pictures he procured from Norfolk pho- 
tographer Harry C. Mann, Pender emphasized 
the departmental organization of his stores. 
The bakery department (below) adjoined the 
delicatessen (right center). 
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A The meat department offered a variety of 
fresh, salted, and canned meats. 


WV Fruits and vegetables were sold in the same 
department. 
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another way. “One of the reasons I have been success- 
ful in business is that I didn’t know when to quit 
when I should have quit, and that | never know when 
I’m licked.” 

Once Pender’s business was firmly under way, he 
began to stress advertising appeal and pleasing displays 
of the stock. The next step was to organize and operate 
each department in his stores (three by 1915) as 
though it were a separate business rented out to a con- 
cessionaire. The department was then held responsible 
for producing a profit, or the reason for its failure was 
made quickly evident by an excellent system of ac- 
counting. 

From the department idea, Pender moved into an 
assault on the “middleman’—the wholesale food dis- 
tributor. If he could become his own middleman on 
some grocery items, a fruitful source of profits could be 
tapped. This idea ultimately developed into many 
Pender-packaged products, into Pender baked goods 
—and even into Pender lunch counters. 

Norfolk housewives took to Pender’s ideas from the 
beginning. For one thing, the two Pender stores on 
Wolfe Clater Market) Street, where it intersected 
Monticello Avenue, were large, airy, and clean. These, 
be it observed, were not characteristics common to most 
of the grocery stores of that day. At Pender’s a fish 
aroma did not penetrate to the bakery department; the 
shopper was not forced to tread carefully to avoid tip- 


This department grocery stood at the corner of 
Wolfe Street and Monticello Avenue. 
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‘The Pender door stands ever W's edny to say “meet me at 
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Pender’s Mammoth Department Grocery 


Is unsurpassed by any like establishment in the United States 


as a grocesy——Pender’s caters to the every want of she who runs 
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Eatrence to the Granby Street Arcade, 310-312 Granby Street 


’ Delicatessen Department 50c 
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to Foods you can get it best and quickest at Pender’s. Among 
miss other things are Roast Meats, Boiled Ham, Baked Fowl Smoke 
Quarter Barrel Bag Fish, Beef Tongue, a dozen different kinds of Dainty 
Geld Medel Flow and Pender's Famous Mayonnaise Dressing. 
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Near the top of this 1914 advertisement, 
Pender made an outspoken claim for one of his 
departmentalized grocery stores. 


ping over a triangular stack of canned tomatoes. And 
there was—happy addition—even a fountain where the 
small fry could be kept busy with a five-cent ice cream 
soda while the shopping was completed. In short, 
Pender’s catered—or so its advertising announced—“to 
the every want of she who runs the house.” 

“I decided at the outset of my business life,” Pender 
once reflected thoughtfully, “that the customer is the 
businessman’s best friend.” Courtesy could not be 
weighed upon the scales like an item selected from a 
grocer’s stock, but Pender knew its monetary value 
and dispensed it freely. By 1921 his “best friends” were 
supporting sixty-two Pender stores in Norfolk and its 
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vicinity. The business of these stores exceeded five 
million dollars annually. Pender's had become a chain 
—but the tiny stores that mushroomed in every Norfolk 
neighborhood were a far cry from the pioneer Pender 
markets downtown. 

Five years later the chain had quadrupled in size. Its 
trademark, the familiar D. P. Stores triangle, had pene- 
trated into central Virginia and North Carolina at the 
rate of a new outlet every ten days. Pender pondered 
the mammoth nature of this enterprise and decided to 
get rid of it. So he sold the chain in 1926, for a figure 


reaching into the millions of dollars, to the interests that . 


have developed it into the even larger and more wide- 
spread Colonial Stores of today. Pender then retired to 
philanthropy, brokerage, and golf. His successors in 
the grocery business were left to confront the problems 
of adapting grocery merchandising to the lingering 
prejudices of a public not yet completely sold on the 
chain store idea. 

One grocer in Memphis, Tennessee, had already as- 
saulted this problem. Giving to his stores the eye- 
catching name of Piggly-Wiggly and stocking each of 
them with a supply of baskets, he inaugurated cafeteria 
service for the shopper, adding a new wrinkle to chain 
store operation. Other chains picked up this idea and 
added others. It was then (by the late twenties) that 
cellophane began to revolutionize the packaging trade 
and, incidentally, grocery retailing. Transparent wrap- 
ping not only multiplied display possibilities but also 
removed the last obstruction between the customer 


and the products intended to appeal to his fancy. 


Pender established a separate corporation to 
handle his deliveries. 


NORFOLK DELIVERY CoRP = 
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This portrait of David Pender was painted in 
1945, after his retirement. 


Pender had always maintained as a principle of 
merchandising that there should be no barrier between 
the customer and the goods he desired to purchase. The 
need for courtesy as an element in the sale decreased 
with the elimination of the glass cases, high shelves, 
and long counters. When the customer came ulti- 
mately to be his own clerk and to collect his purchases 
in a basket or a cart, the premium he formerly placed 
upon the value of courtesy was forfeited. 

Gathering up the groceries in today’s gigantic super- 
markets is for the shopper largely the impersonal ex- 
perience that Pender initially deplored but ironically 
helped to introduce. Modern grocery stores are cor- 
porately owned, superbly organized retail warehouses 
in which efhiciency of self-service is the keynote. While 
once rival grocery stores on opposite sides of the street 
alternately slashed prices in an effort to squeeze out the 
competition, two supermarkets will now voluntarily 
open within a few feet of each other. The study food 
chains have given to this matter has convinced them 
that thereby more customers will be attracted to their 
neighborhood shopping area and that both stores will 
benefit. Grocery merchandising did not die with David 
Pender in 1950! 4 7 7 
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